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HISTORY OF OUR “WOODEN MONEY” HOBBY: 

This theme continues this month with the reprinting of a few pages from a booklet 
of Emil Di Bella published in 1950, following the appearance of the material in ‘The 
Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine’. The entire article entitled “ A History and Check-list 
of Wooden Money ” is found on pages five to eight of this newsletter. I thank CAWMC 
member Jim Charlton for providing this material. The check-list part of the article, (at the 
end) is not reprinted in its complete form. Hopefully, this bit of history, of our hobby, is of 
interest to many of our members. 


MONTHLY FREE WOOD MAILING THIS MONTH: 

If you requested that I hold back your free woods each month for the last twelve 
months, you are receiving them this month in one large envelope along with this month’s 
newsletter. The woods are enclosed in a cardboard insert, made by president Lou Vesh and 
placed in a large brown envelope. It costs more to mail them this way, but by doing so, they 
are handled differently by the post office. As a result, the post office machinery does not 
get a chance to mutilate them. Hopefully all will arrive safely. 

If other CAWMC members, whose free woods I do not currently hold back each 
month, want me to hold your free woods for the year 2000, please let me know and it will 
be done. 


CHRISTMAS WOOD ISSUES: 

Shown here is the Christmas round wood issued by CAWMC 
members, Lou and Yvonne Vesh. The wood is black/green/red and gold 
on the name side and multi- coloured on the snowflake side. I have 
received several other Christmas issues from CAWMC members and will 
begin showing them next month. I know others have issued woods and 
would like to show them as well. Send them, or a photo of them, along to 
me and they will be shown. 


Here, 


1999 
QVES & ESH 
Risa 
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NEW WOOD ISSUES: 

This wooden nickel, made by Canada Wide 
Woods, found its way into every goodie bag passed out /. 
on Hallowe’en night, Oct. 31st 1999, by Larry Walker \. 
and Bill Cousins of Canada Wide Woods. The wood, of \ 
course, is orange in colour on both sides. You might 
obtain one for a self-addressed, stamped envelope 


~ General Delivery & 
e Gadsitt Galante. 4 


os 94-3352 or 


€or Ff 


(SASE), by writing to Canada Wide Woods at General Delivery, Gadshill, Ont., Can. 
NOK 1JO. 


The Atlantic Provinces Wooden Money 
Association (A4PWMA) recently held a meeting at the 
fall meeting of the Atlantic Provinces Numismatic 
Association (APNA), in Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. CAWMC member, Bob Savoy issued 
this wood for that meeting. Send a SASE to Bob at 643 
Beaverbrook Rd., Miramichi, NB Can. E1V 4R4. 
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CAWMC OFFICERS FREE WOOD OF THE MONTH 
President: LOU VESH S&S 
Vice President: EARL SALTERIO 
Secretary-Treasurer and Membership Chairman: 
AL MUNRO 
Past President and Chairman of the Board of 
Governors: PAT WHITE 


Elected Members of the Board of Governors: 
NORM BELSTEN, BOB BROWN, 
RUSSELL BROWN, WAYNE GILLCASH, 
DAVE GILLESPIE, DON ROBB. 


APPOINTED OFFICERS 
ae ROSS KINGDON CAWMC member Bob Brown of 
Fund Raiser: LOU VESH Highspire, Pennsylvania has provided 
Auction Coordinator: AL MUNRO 


peewee, 8 ee = | this--month’s “free, woods lieaicned 
DUES: Membership dues in the Canadian Association Pennsylvania wood and was issued by 


Rh Dime res CRUISE the Steelton Coin Club for their annual 
Canadian Residents- $10.00 Canadian funds ee . tl 
United States Residents- $10.00 U.S. funds picnic in 1987. Bob 1s currently 
International Members Rate (outside Can. & U.S.)- president of this Steelton Coin Club. 
PO aw te ee es The wood is black in colour on both 
Youth (16 years of age and under)- $5.00 ; : 
Dues payed to Mr. Al Munro Box 2643 Stn. ‘M’ sides. Thank you Bob for this donation 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2P 3C1 to the membership. a 
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CAWMC member Bob Brown has done some in depth study on this Aylmer, 
Ontario wood as shown below. Hopefully some further information can be forthcoming to 
Bob. Thanks for the article, Bob. 


AYLMER VARIETIES 


by Bob Brown 


ee 


I recently acquired some wooden nickels from Pat White 
and found his Aylmer wood slightly different than mine. Upon 
examining the two woods I have arrived at the following con- 
clusions. The wood that Pat sent me, on the right, has a much 
lighter 25¢ that the one on the left. The numbers are also 
a little larger in size and are not lined up as the numbers 
on the wood on the left. I believe that when the Town of 
Aylmer ordered their woods they received the one on the right 
without a denomination on it. When they notified the manu- 
facturer of the wood of this error the manufacturer then added 
the 25¢ to the dies and reprinted the woods. These woods were 
then sent to the Town of Aylmer and they used them during the 
period of the Centennial. When they started to run low on the 
woods they decided that instead of ordering new woods they 
would just use the woods already on hand. But they did not 
want to sell the woods without a denomination on them so they 
had a rubber stamp made of the 25¢ and stamped the woods using 
a brown ink. This would account for the 25¢ being lighter 
than the printed woods and it would also account for the 25¢ 
being a little different in size, plus it would account for 
the two 25¢ being out of line. As you can see by my illustra- 
tions above a line drawn across the tops of the 25¢ on the 
left goes through the top of the shield while a line drawn 
through the wood on the right goes through the bottom of 
the crown and slants upward from left to right. If my assump- 
tion is correct then this would mean that there could be still 
a third variety of this wood, i. e. one without any denomination 
at all. If anyone has any information on this wood I would 
like to hear from them and find out if my theory is correct. 
If anyone know anyone who was involved in the production of 
this wood perhaps they could have them write me. My address 
Usp.’ O. Box 124,.Highspire, PA USA. 17034. 
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Jerry Remick, in the Oct. 1999 issue of | 
‘Timber Talk’ ,on page six, reviewed CAWMC 
member Bob Brown’s book “ A Picture Guide 
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Reprinted from The Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine 


ws History Ted (haripaliat 
of Ul vee: brs Money 


By EMIL DI BELLA 


OQODEN MONEY (according to 
legend) had its inception in the 
days of the Byzantine Empire (395- 
1435 A. D.). It is said, that an at- 
tempt was made to use money made 
of wood during this period, but as 
it had no intrinsic value it never 
achieved much popularity. It may be, 
that the popular expression “Don’t 
Take Any Wooden Nickels” may 
have originated during the early 
days of the Greek Empire, as the 
public would not accept this type of 
“currency” which did not have a 
cash value according to the public 
standards of the times. However, 
these pieces may have been used as 
“promissory notes” and when the 
debts were paid, these pieces of 
wooden money were destroyed. 
Between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies, there flourished in England 
another type of wooden money that 
was known as the ‘Wooden Ex- 
change Tally.’’ These Tally Sticks 
were made of hazel-willow wood, 
slightly curved with a system of 
notches cut along the edges, indicat- 
ing the amount due. The Royal 


Treasurer of State, used these sticks 
to record the debts of State and af- 
ter being properly marked, these 
were split in half lengthwise; one 
half being retained by the Treasure 
and the other half by the creditor, 
who used it as a form of wooden 
banknote. These pieces were some- 
what unhandy to carry around and 
as there were no banks in existance 
at the time, to accept them for de- 
posit, they soon lost popularity. Af- 
ter being stored in the basement of 
the House of Parliament, these pieces 
were destroyed during the latter part 
of the 18th century. There are still 
a few of these pieces in existance in 
numismatic collections and a piece in 
fine condition is valued at approxi- 
mately $100.00, by collectors. 

In Tibet during the 12th century, 
there was an issue of wooden money 
made of thin bamboo, which were 
used as printing blocks for paper 
money and for so called “prayer 
money.” The size of these pieces 
were two and a half inches by five 
and one half inches and the collectors 
value these at about $10.00 each. 
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China has had many issues of 
wooden (bamboo) money and Wood- 
en Tally sticks. The oldest known 
piece of this country was issued dur- 
ing the Chien Lung period (1735), 
which was five and one half inches 
long and one half inch wide, the de- 
nomination being 1000 Cash. China 
also used wooden money printing 
blocks for printing small currency 
paper money. Their issue of Tally 
Sticks had the subscribers name and 
address along with the value of each 
piece, burned into the bamboo wood 
and in a majority of cases, a small 
round hole was burned thru one end 
of the piece, so they could be strung 
on wire or string. These pieces aver- 
aged about five inches long and one 
half inch wide. The Master Tally of 
China, was a bamboo wood piece 
about thirteen inches long and one 
and one half inches wide, which was 
used for keeping a record of the 
smaller Tally Sticks. During the 19th 
Century, another variety of wooden 
bamboo money was issued privately, 
known as “Gambling House Money.” 
These were mostly used by the gam- 
bling houses in Shanghai, being 
about ten inches long and one quar- 
ter inch wide. Between 1900 and 
1936, many different types of bam- 
boo wooden money were issued and 
used, by tea shops and small busi- 
ness houses where there was a need 
to make change for less than one 
cent. Denominations of these pieces 
were usually one fifth and one tenth 
of a cent. : 

Austria had its first issue of wood- 
en money in 1849. These were private 
issues used by the following buisness 
houses: B. Eholich issued a_ two 
kreuger piece; A. Hoffman, one and 
two kreuger pieces. In 1860 there 
were additional issues by: G. Sppelt, 
three and six kreguer pieces; Tuton 
Tugsten, six and seven kreguer 


pieces; Bar Balsy, a six kreuger 
piece; W. Fantsch, three and six 
kreuger pieces. These pieces (all 
listed above) were used in the town 
of Reichenberg (later known as 
Czecho-Slovakia). In 1920, there was 
an issue of 10, 20 & 50 hellers from 
the town of St. Polten. These pieces 
bore the inscription “Good in trade 
for your customer.” During the same 
year (1920) the town of Tusfelden 
Parish (District Ling’) had an issue 
consisting of three pieces in denom- 
inations of 20, 30 and 50 hellers. 
Again in 1920, the town of Haders- 
feld issued a series of wooden money, 
commemorating a local celebration. 
This issue consisted of six different 
sets of three pieces (18 pieces in all) 
in denominations of 10, 20 and 50 hel- 
lers and with different color com- 
binations for each set. During the 
latter part of 1920, Ludwig Alzinger 
a resident and the head of the local 
wood industry in the town of Zell- 
bei-Zellhof, issued a set of three 
pieces of wooden money in denom- 
inations of 10, 20 & 50 hellers. 
Japan in the 5th Year of Ansei 
(1858) had its first issue of wooden 
money in Shimada County, which 
was octagon shaped, five and three 
quarters by five and three quarter 
inches, in denominations of 100 mon 
money. Around the year 1865, there 
was a piece issued in Shiiya County, 
six and one half by three and one 
quarter inches, with a small round 
hole on top (the denomination not 
known). In the 2nd Year of Meiji 
(1869) there was an issue from 
Kashiwazaki County consisting of a 
25 mon money piece, three by nine 
and three quarter inches, rectangu- 
lar-octagon shaped with a_ small 
round hole in center. During the 4th 
Year of Meiji (1871), Seto Namar- 
iyama Village had an issue of two 
pieces. One was a 25 mon money 


a 


piece, three by nine and three quar- 
ter inches, rectangular-octagon shap- 
ed with small round hole in center 
and the other was a 50 mon money 
piece as above. During the same year 
(1871) there was an issue from the 
same village, in denomination of 1 
rin, in two sizes. These were both 
round, one being three inches in 
diameter, the other piece four inches 
in diameter and were issued for 
school pupils. The designs and shapes 
of these two pieces were the same 
as the regular bronze cash pieces of 
this country. 

During the period, between 1800 
and 1900, several other countries had 
issues of certain types of wooden 
money, which were as follows: 
AFRICA: 

Angola (Portuguese) 
forms of bracelets. 

Nigeria — Human figure eight 
inches long in red wood. 

Senegal — Human figure cight 
inches long, red and black wood. 

Sierra Leon—Human figure nine 
inches long, black wood. 

Tanganyika Territory — Human 
female figure, eight inches long, in 
black ebony wood. 

Tanganyika Territory — Human 
male figure, nine inches long, in 
black ebony wood. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS: 

Papua—Human figure in red wood 
(used for purchasing wives). 

Papua—Pig shaped in red wood 
(used for purchasing pigs). 
SWEDEN: 

City of Dalarnea—Horse shaped 
wooden money and wood tokens with 
sealing wax attached. 
MEXICO:—Wood Hacienda Tokens. 
CANADA: 

Hudson Bay Company—Wood to- 
kens used for purchases in their com- 
pany stores. 

OCEANIA: 


pieces in 


Admiralty Islands—One shilling 
pieces, brown wood in shape of “hu- 
man lips,” One and one quarter inch- 
es long, with small beads strung on 
string and attached thru hole in cen- 
ter. 

All of the above pieces were used 
as money in some way or another, 
just as we do at present by using 
paper and metal currencies and it 
denoted that the “promise to pay to 
bearer” was accepted as it is now. 

Canada has two recent issues of 
wooden money, the first being in 
1937 during the Coronation Pageant 
in honor of King George VI, held in 
Stratford and consisting of three 
oblong pieces, in denominations of 
5e, 10c and 25c. The other issue was 
from Prescott in 1938, being a round 
5¢e piece, one and one third inches in 
diameter used during the St. Law- 
rence International Peace Centen- 
nial. 

Germany had an issue of Wooden 
Notreld in 1920 and it is said, that 
the denominations were 5, 10, 25 and 
50 pfennigs. During 1946 and 1947, 
in the American Zone of Germany, 
in Passau, Bavaria, there was an is- 
sue of wooden money used, “good 
for the purchase of beer,” in denom- 
inations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 bier 
pfennigs, made of very thin wood. 

United States had its first issue of 
wooden money in 1931 from Tenino, 
Washington. This was an emergency 
money scrip issue, used by the 
townspeople of Tenino, due to the 
failure of the Citizens Bank of 
Tenino on December 4th, 1931. When 
this failure occured, the depositors 
found their assets “frozen,” which 
created an acute shortage of cur- 
rency and in many cases, a stoppage 
in the normal course of business. To 
overcome this breakdown in their 
monetary system, the local members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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Tenio, gained world-wide publicity 
and recognition, because they decided 
to issue wooden money scrip to 
thaw out the “frozen” bank assets 
and thereby establishing a new 
“monetary system” of their own, to 
help re-establish the confidence of 
their townspeople. 

The Tenino Chamber of Commerce 
agree to accept assignments of up 
to 25% of the deposits of individuals 
and to issue them in return, scrip in 
various denominations. The Chamber 
promised to redeem the scrip upon 
payments of dividends which had 
been assigned. Thus the depositors 
had the use of a portion of their 
money and the community had an 
additional monetary system. The 
first issue of scrip money was made 
of paper, but a little later in Decem- 
ber 1931, slice-wood of Sitka spruce 
(product of a local industry) was 
used in place of: paper. The sheets 
of paper-thin wood was reinforced 
with paper between the sheets and 
proved to be quite serviceable as cur- 
rency, so thus the first “Wooden 
Nickel” in the United States was 
“born.” In order to protect the scrip 
from being counterfeited, the signa- 
tures of the three appointed trustees 
(F. W. Wichman, D. M. Major and 
A. H. Meyer) were inscribed on each 
piece, with a watermark placed be- 
tween the two pieces of wood, which 
read “Confidence makes good, money 
made of wood.” The entire issue of 
scrip was printed at the office of the 
Thurston County Independent, Teni- 
no’s local newspaper. 

The first issue of wooden money 
printed in Tenino in December of 
1931 consisted of forty pieces in 
twenty five cent denominations. Dur- 
ing the succeeding months, other 
issues were printed as they were 
needed, in denominations of 25c, 50c 
and $1.00 each. These were printed 


in February, March, April, May 
June, July and August of 1932. In 
1933 issues were printed in January 
and April. The total amount of scrip 
issued was $11,582.50 and needless 
to say, most of these pieces have 
found their place in private collec- 
tions, being much sought after by 
collectors of numismatic material. 

On May Ist, 1935, Tenino again 
resorted to the use of wood to meet 
an emergency. The Washington 
State Sales Tax System went into 
effect, calling for a 2% tax to be 
paid by the customer on all pur- 
chases. The State had started manu- 
facture of one fifth cent aluminum 
tokens to enable payment of the tax 
on small purchases, but they could 
not make them fast enough to sup- 
ply the demand. The Tenino mer- 
chants decided to issue their own 
private tokens made of wood, all 
having the same value of one-fifth 
cent each and each merchant agreed 
to redeem them on demand. These 
wooden sales tax tokens were one 
inch square, with printing on one 
side which read “Redeemable for 
sales tax, 1/5th cent and (the name 
of the merchant who issued same), 
Tenino, Wash. On the reverse side 
of these tokens, there was a picture 
of a jack-ass with an _ inscription 
which read “Is His Face Red” (with 
year of issue, 1935). This slogan 
may have had some bearing on the 
feelings of the local population in 
regards to the political situation at 
the time. As the financial conditions 
improved, there was no further need 
for issues of emergency wooden mon- 
ey and furthermore, it was frowned 
upon by the Treasuty Department, 
so the scrip idea was dropped per- 
manently. 

Tenino derived its name from the 
fact that it is situated 1090 feet 
above sea level (Ten-nine-o.) 


ed 


Even tho the idea of issuing emer- 
gency wooden money was dropped 
after the Tenino issues, several en- 
terprising manufacturers of novel- 
ties, decided to make souvenir wood- 
en nickels which were sold by private 
individuals at the Chicago Worlds 
Fair in 1933. The first printing of 
this issue of souvenir wooden money 
consisted of three different pieces, 
all in denominations of 5¢ each, in 
three colors; blue, brown and red, 
round, one and one half inches in 
diameter. 

In August 1933, the Longview, 
chamber of Commerce, Longview 
Washington issued wooden twenty 
five cent pieces commemorating the 
visit of the United States Frigate 
Constitution to Longview. These 
quarters, which are about the size of 
a fifty-cent piece and which have 
milled edges, bear upon one side a 
replica of a fir tree and upon the re- 
verse that of “Old Ironsides” with 
the denomination of the coin and the 
name of the sponsors. The coins were 
acceptable by all the local merchants 
and were backed with the money de- 
rived from their sale. The funds were 
deposited in the First National Bank 
of Longview who redeemed any that 
were presented and after the expira- 
tion date of October 17, 1933, they 
were destroyed. The money derived 
from the sale of these wooden money 
pieces, which had not been redeemed 
(as people kept these pieces as sou- 
venirs) was used to help defray the 
cost of the celebration. 


This idea of souvenir wooden mon- 
ey soon caught the fancy of many 
Chambers of Commerce through-out 
the nation and in 1934, we had the 
first regular issue of souvenir wood- 
en money. In July 1934, Fenton, 
Mich. celebrated its 100th Anniver- 
sary and the Chamber of Commerce 
issued a set of 5c, 10c and 25¢c wood- 


en money and sold them as souvenirs 
of this event, so as to help pay for 
the cost of the celebration. The sys- 
tem used in most cases is as follows: 
The local Chamber of Commerce has 
a printer prepare a certain number 
of these woodden money pieces, 
which are then sold to the public. 
These pieces are redeemable up to 
a-certain date and the amount out- 
standing after the time of redemp- 
tion, it then used to help pay for the 
celebration. The usual printing on 
these souvenir pieces of wooden mon- 
ey is as follows: On the obverse is 
printed the name of the City and 
State; year of issue and the purpose 
for which they are issued, such as 
Centennial, Commemoration, Cele- 
bration, etc., with the value of the 
piece. On the reverse, besides the 
value there is usually printed word- 
ing along this line: “This wooden 
certificate is issued by the Chamber 


or Gomimerce: of . eo. .in com 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of2- 2.3... «. . and 


is redeemable in coin of the United 
States of America at the office of 
said Chamber of Commerce or the 
J abea ses eyed Bank up to and including 
JULY Nie Loe. 


This was the start of the present 
day issues of souvenir wooden money 
and new issues have been printed and 
being issued in many cities and 
towns of the United States each 
year. There have been many different 
sizes, shapes, colors and denomina- 
tions of wooden money, the most 
common and popular are the issues 
produced thru the John B. Rogers 
Company of Fostoria, Ohio who con- 
tract for and stage pageants for 
Chambers’ of Commerce through- 
out the United States. These are ob- 
long pieces, two and one quarter 
inches by four inches, in a variety 
of colors in denominations of 5¢ and 
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sometimes in sets of 5c, 10c, 25c. 
However, there have been other 
pieces issued in denominations of 
from one cent to ten dollars, by 
other individuals. 

As in coins and postage stamps 
collected by numismatists and _ phi- 
latist, there are many ‘freaks’ to 
be found in wooden money, such as 
errors in printing, words and figures 
omitted or reversed, different colors, 
errors in spelling and almost any 
number of assorted minor varieties 
and errors. As these “freaks” are 
not too common considering the num- 
ber of pieces issued, collectors of 
wooden money are anxious to add 
them to their collections. 

As of 1950 wooden money has 
been issued in 43 States from about 
330 different cities and towns and ten 
foreign countries. The total number 
of known pieces issued has_ been 
about 1600 (without counting the 
errors and freaks) and each month, 
new issues are being prepared for 
distribution. Even tho it is taken for 
granted that wooden money is made 
of wood, there have been several is- 
sues of wooden money printed on 
cardboard and the word “wooden 
nickel” printed on same. As these 
pieces were issued as wooden money 
pieces, they belong in wooden money 
collections. Another odd fact is, that 
we have an issue of “‘wooden mon- 
ey” printed on cloth and three dif- 
ferent issues of “nickels” such as 
“Cork Nickel,” ‘Cotton Nickel” and 
“Rubber Nickel.” The addition of 
these odd nickels to the collection of 
wooden nickels is an added novelty 
and a real oddity. These pieces are 
described and listed in the check- 
list, under ‘‘miscellaneous nickels.” 


Many collectors have been puzzl- 
ed as to what method to use in 
mounting or storing their wooden 
money pieces. There seems to be 


many ways of doing this, according 
to individual ideas and tastes. For 
many years, I had my collection 
stored in albums, but as the number 
of pieces in my collection increased, 
this method proved unsatisfactory 
to my needs for many reasons. Thru 
the kindness and ingenuity of our 
friend-collector Mr. Theodore Lucas, 
who developed a most convenient and 
easy system of filing these wooden 
money pieces, I am taking the liber- 
ty of describing this system for the 
convenience of my fellow collectors 
and hope that it will help them as 
much as it has helped me. Directions 
follow: ; 

Obtain or make up boxes of heavy 
cardboard (as many as may be need- 
ed according to size of your collec- 
tion and allowing for any future is- 
sues) approximately eight inches 
wide by fifteen inches long by five 
inches deep. Purchase a set of stand- 
ard file cards with projecting tabs 
on top, four by six inches and print 
name of each State on tab. Use any 
standard white business envelope, 
three and three quarter inches by 
six and one half inches or there- 
abouts and print the name of each 
town of issue with year of issue next 
to name on top center of envelope. 
Put your wooden money in proper 
envelope and file same in alphabeti- 
cal order under State of issue. Where 
an issue may have a large number of 
pieces, such as Scranton, St. Peters- 
burg, River Rouge and other issues 
of multiple pieces, use several en- 
velopes for these issues and place an 
even number of pieces in each en- 
velope, so as not to make them too 
bulky, also mark each envelope of 
this series #1, 2, 3, etc. In this man- 
ner there will be no fear of damage 
due to crowding pieces together. It 
will thus be an easy matter to pick 
out any particular issue or piece to 
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check on and replac: same without 
fear of injury to the piece inspected. 
This system will allow for any ex- 
pansion that may be needed from 
time to time and will give protection, 
convenience and easy accessibility to 
your collection. By using a _ blue 
crayon pencil to mark the name of 
the issue on the top of each envelope, 
it will show that you have the com- 
plete set or issue of that particluar 
city. If any piece or pieces are miss- 
ing from the envelope, use a red 
crayon pencil and directly under- 
neath the name of the issue, print 
the value and description of the item 
missing and when you obtain this 
particular missing item, erase the 
red “memo” and thus you will always 
know just what is lacking in your 
collection. Where there is a complete 
issue missing from a collection, use 
the red crayon pencil in printing the 
name on top of envelope and also 
print the word “missing” next to 
name, so this will give you a double- 
check on pieces to go after. This 
“dummy” envelope can be reused 
when you obtain the piece or set, by 
erasing the red and using the blue 
crayon on the envelope. Any memo- 
randum which pertains to the partic- 
ular issue can be entered on the 
lower part of envelope in pencil, such 
as the number of pieces, values, 
colors, ete., and in this manner you 
will have a complete picture of each 
issue right in front of you at all 
times. This is most helpful in keep- 
ing’. “freaks,” “odd”? and “errors” 
correctly marked and many different 
angles can be used according to 
individual needs and requirements. 
All pieces listed herewith, are ob- 
long in shape and made of wood, 
unless otherwise stated. The colors 
mentioned are always the color used 
in printing on the obverse of each 
piece, except in cases where the color 
of the border is different from the 


color used in body of the obverse of 
piece specified, such as the pieces is- 
sued in Cincinnati, Ohio where the 
color of the border is used first i. e. 
Orange and blue (orange border, 
blue “body’’). A question mark after 
an item denotes doubt as to whether 
or not this variety or value of wood- 
en money was ever issued. 

If there are any pieces which you 
know have been issued and which do 
not appear on this list, please send 
me full information and description, 
also a sample if possible, so I may 
keep this list up to date for our fel- 
low collectors. I will appreciate any 
and all comments pro and con, as 
this will help me in knowing what to 
do to help wooden money collectors 
when future lists are compiled. 


The complete Check-list of Wood- 
en Money follows: 


ALABAMA 


Bessemer 
1937 5c green and black 
1937 10¢ green and black 
1937 25c green and black 
Cullman 
1940 5c brown 
1940 10c green 
Gadsden 
1940 5e¢ green 
1940 10c blue 
1940 25c red 
Huntsville 
1939 5c green 
1939 5c blue 
1939 5¢ red 
1939 5e violet 
1939 5e brown 
Lanett 
1949 5c blue 
1949 5¢ green 
1949 5c red 
1949 5c brown 
Selma 
1940 5¢ green 
Talladega 
1938 5¢ green 
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